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PREFATORY  NOTE 


‘STo  tltc  (©litters  and  tnemticrsi  of  tftc  Wyoming 
Historical  and  OScological  Socictg  : 

Animated,  at  first  perhaps,  by  idle  curiosity  to  see  more  of  the  effects  of 
the  recent  tornado,  I went  out  to  examine  its  course.  After  looking  over 
several  miles  of  the  storm’s  path  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  were  such  indica- 
tions of  the  laws  governing  its  curious  freaks  as  called  for  a more  careful  study. 
I therefore  determined  to  undertake  this  task  and  by  hard  work  was  able  to 
pass  over  its  course  in  Columbia  and  Luzerne  Counties  before  the  close  of  my 
vacation. 

I herewith  place  before  your  society  some  account  of  the  storm,  which, 
though  with  no  attempt  at  style,  may  yet  serve  to  preserve  the  facts  for  such 
as  may  wish  to  refer  to  them  when  interest  is  again  awakened  in  the  subject. 

The  extracts  from  Mr.  Ashleman’s  letter  will  serve,  in  some  degree,  to 
show  how  deeply  people  who  saw  were  impressed  by  the  terrible  appearance 
of  the  storm. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Smith’s  letter  I consider  of  peculiar  interest,  because,  at  the 
vanishing  of  the  storm,  it  offered  a special  opportunity  to  note  the  real  nature 
of  the  phenomenon. 

Perhaps  I should  apologize  for  inserting  here  an  attempt  at  an  explanation 
of  this  quick,  wild  fury  of  the  elements,  but  a desire  to  do  something  to  help 
solve  the  mystery  will  be  my  only  excuse. 

As  the  newspapers  of  the  city  have  published  extended  accounts  of  the 
destruction  in  the  city,  and  their  files  will  doubtless  be  preserved,  it  did  not 
seem  necessary  for  me  to  touch  upon  the  subject. 

The  note  from  Jno.  Walsh  is  added  because  the  exact  time  of  the  storm 
was  a matter  of  doubt  and  has  not  before  been  accurately  fixed. 

THOMAS  SANTEE. 

Willtes-Barr6,  Pa.,  Dec.  19,  1890. 


NOTES  ON  THE  TORNADO, 

Of  August  iq,  1890, 

In  Luzerne  and  ColuLmtoia  Counties,  Penn’a. 


Late  in  the  afternoon  of  August  19,  1890,  the  attention 
of  many  people  in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  and  in  that  broad 
valley  which  stretches  away  to  the  westward  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  includes  the  western  portion  of  Luzerne  and 
most  of  Columbia  County,  was  attracted  by  a peculiar 
movement  and  appearance  of  the  clouds.  The  day  had 
been  warm,  though  not  unusually  so,  and  now  a thunder- 
storm which  had  been  sometime  hovering  in  the  north 
seemed  almost  to  cover  the  lines  along  which  the  tornadoes 
swept  a few  minutes  later. 

Those  who  noted  carefully  the  cloud  movements  saw 
that  a low  and  very  open  stratum  of  clouds  was  moving 
rapidly  to  the  north  or  perhaps  a little  west  of  north, 
while  the  heavier  and  darker  stratum  of  storm-clouds  was 
moving  to  the  south  above  the  first  layer.  Both  these 
strata  of  clouds  were  open  enough  to  give  occasional 
glimpses  through  to  the  upper  air  where  a third  stratum 
of  thin  white  clouds  floated  quietly  as  on  a calm  summer 
afternoon.  The  air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  moving 
northward  as  a brisk  breeze. 

• Doubtless  there  were  many  who  felt  an  ominous  dread 
of  the  coming  storm,  and  not  a few  spoke  of  their  fears, 
yet,  had  nothing  extraordinary  succeeded,  all  might  have 
gone  on  as  usual  and  all  trace  of  forboding  have  been  ob- 
literated from  the  memory. 
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In  a cup-like  hollow  of  the  hills  on  the  northern  rim  of 
the  Greenwood  Valley,  Theodore  Lemons,  who  was  sitting 
in  his  farm  house,  noticed  a sudden  jarring  of  the  building 
and  a noise  at  the  platform  between  the  main  building  and  * 
an  out-kitchen.  Stepping  to  the  door  he  noticed  a thick 
piece  of  plank  torn  from  the  top  of  the  pump  where  it  had 
been  nailed,  and  two  or  three  planks  which  had  been  over 
the  well  had  been  lifted  off  their  places,  a curious  freak  of 
the  wind,  but  no  damage  done.  Going  eastward  from  his 
house  the  ground  rises  as  quite  a steep  hill  for  near  a half 
mile  and  then  descends  perhaps  four  hundred  feet  as  a 
densely  wooded  hillside  to  Little  Green  Creek.  Eye  wit- 
nesses at  this  point  say  a small  white  cloud  came  over  this 
hill  and  as  it  came  down  the  creek  it  passed  through  the 
property  occupied  by  Lloyd  Freas  and  here  a roof  was 
torn  off,  out-buildings  overturned  and  fences  destroyed, 
while  to  the  east  some  large  trees  lying  in  the  field  show 
that  power  was  gained  with  progress  along  the  track. 
After  crossing  another  hill  this  white  cloud  was  seen  by 
Joseph  Sickle,  who  states  that  it  crossed  Green  Creek 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  above  the  Albertson  school 
house,  was  low  down,  moving  but  little  higher  than  the 
trees,  probably  not  reaching  more  than  two  hundred  feet 
high.  He  says  that  it  looked  like  a fire  but  that  it  moved 
faster  than  a railroad  train,  roaring  fearfully.  As  it  passed 
onward  it  moved  up  a steep  hill  which  lies  between  Green 
Creek  and  Fishing  Creek.  Coming  in  sight  of  Frank  Bellas’s 
home  it  was  still  a white  cloud  but  suddenly  changed  to 
black  and  is  described  as  funnel  shaped.  From  this  place 
onward,  wherever  any  material  offered  a chance  the  storm 
left  a clear  line  of  destruction.  Still  climbing  the  hill  to 
the  eastward  the  storm  retained  its  dark  color  and  flashes 
of  fire  were  noticed  amid  the  volumes  of  dark  clouds.  As 
the  storm  approached  Fishing  Creek  a strong  and  dis- 
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agreeable  odor  surrounded  it  and  was  even  noticed  by 
some  before  they  saw  the  storm  approaching.  This  odor 
was  noticed  by  many  persons  in  the  tornado’s  track  for  a 
^ distance  of  six  miles. 

Near  the  point  where  the  storm  crossed  Fishing  Creek 
it  struck  the  buildings  belonging  to  Hilbert  Hulme,  un- 
roofing the  house  and  almost  demolishing  his  large  barns, 
sheds,  ice  house,  out  kitchen,  etc.  The  damage  to  build- 
ings was  very  great,  and  here  occurred  the  first  injury  to 
any  person.  An  aged  lady,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hulme,  was 
caught  under  a moving  building  and  sustained  a fracture  of 
the  leg  and  other  severe  injuries. 

The  course  of  the  storm  from  Fishing  Creek  was  a line 
of  almost  total  destruction  to  trees,  fences  and  buildings. 
It  followed  in  a waving  course  about  150  north  of  east  and 
near  the  main  road  from  Maple  Grove  school  house  to 
Cambra.  About  a mile  east  of  Fishing  Creek  the  tornado 
column  separated  into  two  distinct  funnel  shaped  clouds, 
moving  onward  side  by  side.  At  this  point  the  storm  is 
described  by  Mrs.  Mary  Siegfried  as  consisting  of  two  fully 
formed  columns  surrounded  by  fine  debris  which  appeared 
like  a swarm  of  bees.  This  seems  to  have  continued  but  a 
short  time  and  the  storm  is  again  described  as  one  column. 
Mr.  J.  Bruce  Ash’s  house  was  directly  in  the  storm  line  and 
was  totally  destroyed,  but  as  no  one  was  home  there  was 
no  one  hurt.  Striking  the  buildings  occupied  and  owned 
by  Hiram  Ash,  it  unroofed  the  house  and  ice  house  and 
destroyed  the  barn.  The  line  passed  about  300  yards  south 
of  Hamline  church  and  between  the  residences  of  J.  C. 
Wenner  and  John  Ashleman. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Wenner,  in  a letter  describing  the  storm,  a 
portion  of  which  appeared  in  the  Bloomsburg  Columbian 
and  Democrat , says:  “About  half  past  four  o’clock  this 

afternoon  one  of  the  most  terrible  and  destructive  wind 
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storms  ever  witnessed  in  this  locality  swept  over  this  place, 
leveling  everything  in  its  tracks.  It  was,  at  this  place, 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  in  width.  A few  rods  in  the  cen- 
ter no  building  could  have  survived  its  ravages.  Many 
neighbors  sought  shelter  in  their  cellars.  At  this  writing 
but  few  reports  have  reached  us.  The  house  and  barn  on 
the  Runyan  estate  are  nearly  ruined.  The  house  "on 
Kase’s  estate  is  said  to  have  been  blown  to  pieces  and  the 
barn  much  damaged.  To  us  who  lived  in  a hollow  it 
looked  like  a dreadful  conflagration  approaching  with  ter- 
rible velocity,  roaring  like  a cataract,  tree  tops,  limbs  and 
wrecks  shooting  up  into  the  air  as  though  shot  out  of 
cannons.  We  commanded  the  family  to  take  refuge  in  the 
cellar  as  quickly  as  possible.  Its  path  is  strewn  with 
debris,  shingles,  boards,  parts  of  iron  roofs,  carpets  and 
pieces  of  plastering  lath  which  were  torn  from  dwelling 
houses.  At  this  place  the  above  remnants  were  found. 
In  the  center  of  its  path  it  tore  up  sprouts  by  the  roots  and 
removed  stones  from  the  ground,  and  the  field  through 
which  it  passed  (on  my  farm)  looks  as  though  it  had  been 
swept  by  a flood.  We  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  lives 
having  been  lost.  The  cyclone  was  preceded  by  terrible 
thunder  and  lightning  and  those  on  either  side  of  its  track 
thought  that  buildings  were  struck  by  lightning  and  burn- 
ing. This,  however,  was  not  the  case. 

“All  buildings  from  this  place  to  Harveyville  are  more 
or  less  damaged,  and  Harveyville  nearly  demolished.  One 
death  reported  and  three  others  in  a precarious  condition. 
My  daughter  who  was  at  the  time  of  the  storm  at  Judge 
Krickbaum’s,  about  a half  a mile  distant,  and  from  which 
place  a good  view  was  presented,  made  the  following  ob- 
servation:— ‘It  whirled  in  fearful  rapidity  and  was  shaped 
like  a funnel  and  when  it  came  over  the  hills  it  dipped  in 
the  hollow  (where  I reside)  and  fearful  flashes  of  lightning 
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shot  down  through  the  funnel,  and  when  the  cloud  rose 
with  the  opposite  hillside,  shingles,  boards  and  all  manner 
of  wrecks  and  debris  shot  and  whirled  in  all  directions  with 
fearful  rapidity.’  ” 

The  storm  passed  just  to  the  north  of  the  cross  roads  at 
Cambra  doing  great  damage  to  the  properties  of  Ezra  Wil- 
son, Clinton  Hughes  and  Cornelius  White.  Mr.  White  re- 
calls a similar  storm  which  occurred  here  about  56  years 
ago,  though  not  as  severe  as  the  present,  which  passed 
within  100  yards  of  the  track  of  this.  At  Mr.  C.  M.  Cal- 
lender’s place  only  two  little  girls  were  at  home.  Though 
much  frightened  they  tried  to  hold  the  doors  against  the 
wind  which  took  the  roof  from  the  kitchen  and  the  barn, 
and  carried  a hay  fork  with  rope  and  tackle  one-half  mile 
to  the  east. 

Geo.  Kline,  who  lives  near  Pine  Creek,  says  the  wind 
was  accompanied  by  a strong  sulphurous  odor,  that  the 
storm  moved  faster  than  a railroad  train  and  thinks  it  was 
all  over  in  two  seconds. 

At  the  top  of  the  steep  hill  which  overlooks  Pine  Creek 
on  the  west,  was  a small  house  occupied  by  Geo.  Smith, 
a well  digger,  and  a large  family.  This  house  was  taken 
up  and  carried  about  200  feet  over  a ledge  about  15  feet  in 
height  where  it  fell  as  a mass  of  debris,  while  household 
goods  and  members  of  the  family  were  scattered  all  around. 
George  Smith,  aged  about  six  years,  was  reported  as  hav- 
ing a fracture  of  the  skull,  but  no  others  were  seriously 
injured. 

Mr.  Ambrose  Bonham,  who  lives  a short  distance  east 
of  Pine  Creek,  and  whose  buildings  were  destroyed,  says 
that  before  the  funnel  cloud  reached  the  place  everything 
was  sucked  toward  it. 

At  D.  L.  Chapin’s  place  near  Harveyville,  occupied  by 
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Lanning  Meyers,  a room  used  as  a parlor  was  closed  en- 
tirely, and  the  door  was  burst  outward  tearing  away  the 
entire  paneling  and  throwing  it  into  the  next  room,  leaving 
only  the  stiles  of  the  door. 

At  Harveyville,  the  house  of  the  Methodist  minister 
was  blown  to  fragments.  Mr.  Hamline’s  library  was  de- 
stroyed with  furniture,  clothing  and  household  goods.  A 
hall  carpet  was  found  one-fourth  mile  to  the^  northwest, 
while  clothing  and  tinware  were  blown  one-half  mile  to  the 
northeast.  The  M.  E.  Church  was  unroofed  and  nearly 
destroyed,  while  the  brick  school  house  was  left  as  a mass 
of  rubbish.  A barn  in  which  many  people  had  taken 
refuge  was  destroyed,  but  fortunately  only  one  person, 
Thos.  Brickie,  was  killed.  Mr.  A.  N.  Harvey’s  general 
store  was  badly  wrecked,  and  much  additional  damage  was 
done  to  his  stock  by  the  following  rain.  His  flouring  mill 
which  was  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county  was  moved  on 
the  foundation  causing  much  damage  to  gearing  and 
machinery. 

The  total  width  of  the  storm’s  path  at  this  place  as 
shown  by  wrecks,  was  600  yards. 

Mr.  Pennypacker  who  was  in  the  mill  at  the  time  of 
the  storm  says  the  place  seemed  as  if  filled  with  steam. 

The  Gregory  school  house,  about  a mile  and  a half 
east  of  Harveyville,  was  totally  destroyed. 

Mr.  Martin  Gregory’s  buildings  were  much  damaged 
and  unroofed,  and  portions  of  his  iron  roof  were  scattered 
along  the  course  of  the  storm  for  miles. 

Mr.  Roland  Wilkinson’s  buildings  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed, even  the  cellar  wall  being  blown  down,  and  one 
horse  was  killed.  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  wife  were  in  the 
house  when  the  storm  came  and  it  seemed  to  be  lifted  up 
from  the  foundation,  then  thrown  down  in  a mass  of  wreck. 
He  found  his  way  out  of  the  wreck,  carrying  Mrs.  Wil- 
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kinson  with  him.  Both  were  drenched  with  a sudden 
sheet  of  rain  which  fell  with  the  storm  at  that  place.  An 
eye  witness  of  the  storm  at  Town  Line  say§,  trees  were 
carried  high  in  the  air  and  whirled  rapidly,  while  the  fun- 
nel cloud  was  of  a silvery  color  and  seemed  like  a stream 
pouring  down  into  the  darker  mass  of  clouds  at  the  earth. 

At  Mr.  Theodore  Wolfe’s  place,  a locust  tree  seemed 
to  have  been  killed  by  the  storm,  though  it  was  broken 
but  a little. 

At  Mallory  Wolfe’s  place  everything  was  blown  into  an 
unrecognizable  mass  of  debris.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolfe  were 
injured  and  Mrs.  Ladetia  Wilkinson,  their  daughter,  was 
killed.  A short  distance  from  Mr.  Wolfe’s  place  the 
storm  struck  Jas.  Turner’s  house,  and  as  it  moved  off  the 
foundation,  Miss  Mamie  Burns,  who  had  started  to  go  to 
the  cellar  was  caught  and  crushed  under  the  house.  She 
bore  her  sufferings  heroically  while  neighbors  dug  around 
her  to  release  her  crushed  limbs,  and  lived  till  the  follow- 
ing Thursday. 

Muhlenburg,  like  Cambra,  nearly  escaped,  the  storm 
passing  just  to  the  north  of  the  post  office.  At  James 
Wood’s  place,  shade  trees  and  timber  were  ruined  and 
clothing  which  was  bleaching  on  the  grass  was  scorched 
in  spots  as  if  by  a hot  iron.  Thos.  Gregory’s  house  was 
blown  away  and  totally  wrecked.  Here  a glass  jar  of 
fruit  was  picked  up  unbroken  several  rods  from  the  house. 

The  storm  crossed  the  Pleasant  Hill  mail  route  at  J.  PI. 
Wagner’s,  some  distance  south  of  Prichard  P.  O , and  be- 
came severest  of  any  place  on  this  line,  about  the  farm  of 
A.  R.  Kittle,  in  Hunlock’s  township.  Near  this  place  a 
pine  tree  ioo  feet  high  and  30  inches  in  diameter  was 
pulled  up  so  that  it  was  removed  entirely  from  the  place 
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where  it  had  stood,  and  many  acres  of  heavy  forest  were 
blown  down  so  that  one  might  walk  over  the  mass  of 
fallen  trunks  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  ground. 

Lorenzo  Craigle’s  house  was  blown  away,  but  for- 
tunately all  escaped  severe  injury.  The  house  owned  by 
Mr.  George  Lammereaux,  was  blown  down  and  his 
step-daughter,  Lizzie  Frace,  was  caught  by  falling  timbers 
and  her  spine  severely  injured  so  that  her  body  was 
paralyzed  for  weeks  and  friends  had  but  little  hope  of  her 
recovery. 

The  Leonard  school  house  was  moved  from  the  foun- 
dations, one  side  resting  on  the  ground  and  one  on  the 
old  wall.  The  old  wall  was  low  and  the  house  remained 
nearly  level,  so  that  school  was  opened  without  replacing 
it.  The  storm  track  gradually  narrowed  after  it  crossed 
Hunlock’s  Creek  and  crossing  Harvey’s  Creek  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  above  Rice’s  saw  mill  it  became  only 
a partially  marked  course  of  a few  rods  in  width  and  disap- 
peared on  Mr.  White’s  land  about  two  miles  southwest  of 
Lehman  Centre. 

As  the  disappearance  of  the  storm  here  is  a point  of 
special  interest,  I give  some  extracts  from  a letter  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  Smith: — 

“ The  upper  current  was  from  the  northeast,  the  lower 
current  from  the  southwest.  About  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  under  current  of  clouds,  which  had  been 
rather  ragged  all  day,  came  up  smooth  and,  solid  looking 
from  the  west  and  southwest  and  I saw  that  it  was  about  to 
rain.  I put  away  the  tools  I was  using  and  came  to  the 
house,  when  my  wife  said,  ‘ Well  Ed,  you  did  not  quit  any 
too  soon,’  and  looking  out  I saw  that  it  was  already  raining 
on  Dana’s  Ridge,  which  you  remember  is  about  about  half  a 
mile  southwest  of  here.  It  was  raining  so  hard  that  the 
ridge  appeared  perfectly  white,  and  before  we  could  shut 
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the  doors  and  windows  it  was  upon  us.  Up  to  this  time 
I had  noticed  nothing  unusual  about  the  storm  except  that 
there  was  a high  wind  which  appeared  to  be  more  severe 
over  a rather  narrow  track  reaching  from  Dana’s  ridge  to 
the  hill  north  of  my  house. 

“ While  we  were  all  watching  the  storm  I noticed  that 
directly  north  of  the  house  the  leaves  that  were  carried  by 
the  wind  were  moving  in  a circle,  and  I called  to  the 
women  to  run  to  the  back  windows  as  there  was  a cyclone 
passing.  We  all  ran  to  the  windows  and  looking  almost 
over  our  heads  and  to  the  north,  we  saw  a huge  black 
funnel-shaped  cloud  moving  toward  the  northeast  and 
whirling  rapidly  on  its  axis  as  it  went.  As  soon  as  the 
funnel  had  fairly  passed  us,  it  quit  raining,  and  I threw  up 
a window  and  jumped  out  that  I might  see  better.  The 
funnel  was  about  five  or  six  hundred  feet  above  the  ground 
and  seemed  to  be  suspended  in  the  air,  but  all  at  once  a 
tail  or  nozzle  came  spinning  down  to  the  ground.  It  did 
not  come  straight  down,  but  seemed  to  writhe  or  gyrate 
as  it  came  down.  The  tail  broke  into  pieces  almost  as 
quickly  as  it  came  down  leaving  only  the  funnel  revolving 
in  the  air.  A second  and  third  time  this  happened,  but  the 
last  time  the  tail  did  not  extend  more  than  a hundred  feet 
below  the  funnel.  Soon  after,  the  funnel  went  to  pieces 
precisely  as  a little  whirlwind  goes  to  pieces  on  a summer 
day,  i.  e.  the  ragged  pieces  of  clouds  continued  to  revolve 
for  a time  after  the  funnel  went  to  pieces,  but  all  ceased  to 
revolve  after  a time  and  sailed  away  to  the  northeast. 

“Now  there  are  some  other  things  that  I ought  to  men- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  I thought  that  the  funnel  revolved 
more  rapidly  each  time  it  sent  a tail  downward,  and  slowed 
up  somewhat  as  the  tail  disappeared. 

“I  have  noticed,  too,  that  all  trees  blown  down  fell  to  the 
northeast  of  the  track  of  the  storm.  On  Saturday,  I talked 
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with  Wm.  Green,  who  lives  on  high  ground  at  the  head  of 
a valley  a mile  wide,  across  which  the  cyclone  had  an  un- 
interrupted sweep,  and  he  says  that  it  whirled  from  the 
clouds  to  the  ground,  and  that  all  leaves  and  debris  carried 
by  the  wind,  went  in  a circle,  and  that  the  trees  he  saw 
blown  down  were  twisted  off.  Another  neighbor  tells  me 
that  at  his  point  of  observation — a mile  north  of  the  storm’s 
track,  it  hailed,  but  that  the  hail  instead  of  beings  spheres, 
were  cylinders  about  as  large  around  as  a lead  pencil  and 
perhaps  an  inch  long.” 

From  the  record  of  nine  clocks  which  were  stopped  by 
the  storm  on  this  line,  (allowing  for  variation)  the  storm 
seems  to  have  advanced  a fraction  more  than  a mile  per 
minute  at  most  points,  while  it  undoubtedly  slackened  its 
speed  at  others. 

The  heaviest  wind  seems  to  have  been  in  Hunlocks, 
where  the  destruction  rivals  the  severest  tornadoes  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  as  described  by  the  Signal  Service 
papers. 

The  partial  note  which  I made  of  damages  in  the 
hasty  trip,  and  placing  each  item  so  low  that  the  estimate 
would  hardly  replace  damaged  property,  amounted  to 
$62,690. 

After  a careful  search  of  the  ground  to  the  south  of  the 
track  of  the  tornado  which  passed  through  Huntington 
Valley,  I failed  to  find  any  evidence  of  the  «torm  branch- 
ing off  from  this  line,  and  inquiry  in  the  intervening  ground 
brought  but  little  evidence  of  the  passage  of  any  unusual 
phenomenon  in  the  clouds.  A number  of  people  in 
Plymouth  saw  whirling  clouds  passing  over  in  the  direction 
of  the  Shawnee  Flats,  but  these  were  probably  at  a greater 
distance  than  they  estimated,  as  this  was  the  case  in  nearly 
every  instance  where  people  saw  the  storm  pass. 
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About  three  miles  below  Nanticoke  the  water  of  the 
Susquehanna  was  noticed  much  agitated  by  the  wind. 

About  a mile  and  a half  southwest  of  Nanticoke,  on 
the  top  of  the  ridge  known  as  The  Eagle’s  Nest,  a small 
pine  tree  was  blown  down  and  a few  limbs  were  torn  from 
trees.  A brisk  gust  of  wind  passed  through  Nanticoke 
and  the  dust  and  light  articles  rose  in  a whirlwind,  while 
a large  maple  tree  was  blown  down  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Nanticoke  Bridge.  From  this  point,  following  the  bank 
of  the  river  which  is  in  a direction  nearly  east,  for  a short 
distance  the  trees  are  marked  by  the  characteristic  twisting 
off  of  branches  and  further  on  the  field  was  strewn  with 
light  debris  consisting  of  bark  of  trees  and  small  bits  of 
wood  which  had  been  carried  by  the  storm.  Then  for 
about  a mile  there  is  no  distinct  trace  of  the  storm,  but 
from  Butzbach’s  Landing,  the  effects  become  clearer,  abun- 
dant and  characteristic,  leading  past  the  north  side  of  the 
cemetery  at  Hanover  Green  and  through  the  wood  to  the 
north  corner  of  the  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Hanover,  across 
the  old  Downing  Rifle  Range  to  Petty’s  woods.  Here  the 
storm  veered  to  the  north  and  entered  South  Wilkes- 
Barre  on  the  line  of  the  D.  & H.  R.  R.  to  Franklin  Street 
and  covering  about  three  hundred  yards  in  width.  Trees, 
fences  and  buildings  were  wrecked  between  Main  and 
Franklin  from  Wood  to  Academy  Streets.  At  Academy 
Street  the  storm  turned  to  the  east,  crossing  to  the  German 
Catholic  Church  on  Washington  Street,  and  onward  to 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Depot  where  it  again  turned  north 
along  the  railroads  to  Five  Points,  where  it  passed  out  of 
town.  * 

After  leaving  Wilkes-Barre  the  storm  did  no  serious 
damage  as  its  track  was  through  a wooded  region. 
Touching  at  Mountain  Park  it  crossed  Laurel  Run  and 
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over  the  north  end  of  Indian  Hill  across  John  P.  Lawler’s 
farm  and  on  to  the  northern  side  of  Bald  Mountain  where 
it  became  diffused  and  left  no  distinct  marks  of  its  course. 

It  seems  evident,  however,  that  this  storm  continued 
its  course  further  on,  as  a clearly  marked  path  passes 
about  a mile  to  the  east  of  Spring  Brook,  and  an  envelope 
which  was  doubtless  blown  from  Wilkes-Barre,  was  picked 
up  near  Hamilton,  Wayne  County. 

Everybody  is  familiar  with  such  phrases  as  “The  storm 
followed  the  river,”  “A  storm  passed  along  the  side  of  the 
mountain,”  and  kindred  expressions.  Now  this  storm,  as 
shown  by  its  tracks,  moved  entirely  independent  of  any 
of  the  usually  recognized  local  controlling  causes,  as  will 
be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  line  through  our  valley, 
the  accuracy  of  which  may  easily  be  verified  by  any  per- 
son interested. 

Beginning  about  two  miles  southwest  of  Nanticoke,  its 
course  was  about  north  6o°  east  to  the  eastern  end  of  Nan- 
ticoke Bridge,  then  curving  southward  the  course  is  south 
85°  east,  about  half  way  to  Butzbach’s  Landing,  then  turn- 
ing northward  to  a parallel  with  the  first  part  of  course 
north  6o°  east  it  reaches  Butzbach’s  Landing,  veering 
again  to  a parallel  with  the  second  part  of  the  course  south 
86°  east,  it  crosses  near  the  cemetery  at  Hanover  Green 
through  about  a mile  of  woodland,  crossing  the  corner  of 
the  cemetery  lot  at  the  cross  roads  on  the  middle  road  be- 
low Wilkes-Barre,  through  Sively’s  woods  across  the 
Downing  rifle  range  to  the  southern  part  of  Petty’s  woods 
where  it  makes  another  turn  to  the  northward,  a general 
course  to  Five  Points  north  6o°  east. 

From  Five  Points  to  Mountain  Park  the  course  is  again 
south  85°  east.  There  are  shorter  turns  in  the  course  but 
they  are  not  probably  due  to  a turn  in  the  general  course 
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of  the  storm.  This  feature  is  true  in  the  Huntington  Val- 
ley tornado  as  well  as  that  which  passed  through  our  val- 
ley. The  vibration  to  north  and  south  being  regular 
throughout  its  course. 

Another  noticeable  characteristic  is  the  tendency  to  di- 
vide generally  into  two  main  lines  of  damage,  especially 
where  the  tornado  seemed  to  rise  from  the  earth  or  where  it 
was  descending  and  before  it  reached  its  closest  sweep  to  the 
ground.  These  lines  again  would  subdivide,  each  seeming 
to  have  almost  the  characteristic  of  a smaller  tornado. 
Thus  in  Sively’s  woods  at  the  west  of  the  Downing  rifle 
range  there  are  three  or  four  distinct  lines  of  broken  tim- 
ber with  intervening  spaces  left  almost  untouched,  and  so, 
perhaps  few  have  failed  to  notice  in  our  city,  are  lines  of 
wreck,  and  but  little  damage  between.  At  Ross  Street, 
the  southern  end  of  the  Hazard  Rope  Works  was  crushed 
by  the  southern  line,  while  the  northern  line  of  the  storm 
was  higher  in  the  air  at  S.  Y.  Kittle’s  place.  At  Market 
Street  the  southern  line  struck  Stegmaier’s  brewery,  while 
the  northern  line  took  the  top  portion  of  Brown’s  block. 
These  lines  are  much  more  readily  traced  in  the  forests 
because  they  show  more  regularly  the  entire  effect  of  the 
wind  than  do  buildings  which  differ  so  greatly  in  height 
and  strength. 

Another  curious  trait  is  the  severity  of  the  storm  in 
deep  and  narrow  valleys.  Among  the  severest  points  of 
the  storm  are  the  crossing  at  Fishing  Creek,  where  it 
struck  and  nearly  destroyed  the  fine  buildings  belonging 
to  Hilbert  Hulme,  Harveyville,  where  it  crossed  Hun- 
tington Creek,  at  Mallory  Wolfe’s  place,  which  is  between 
hills  on  low  ground,  at  the  point  where  it  crossed  Hun- 
lock’s  Creek  and  destroyed  the  heaviest  body  of  timber  on 
the  track,  also  at  the  east  of  the  ridge  on  which  the  Hillard 
Grove  school  stands,  and  at  the  east  of  Elbow  Mountain, 
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on  John  P.  Lawler’s  farm.  Each  of  these  points  is  pro- 
tected by  a high  and  steep  hill  at  the  west  from  all  ordi- 
nary west  winds,  but  each  is  a point  of  special  damage  by 
this  storm.  While  this  belt  of  debris,  ranging  from  fifty 
yards  to  a thousand  yards  in  width,  with  its  divisions  and 
side  currents,  indicated  by  the  direction  in  which  various 
articles  are  carried,  offers  a very  complex  and  often  con- 
tradictory field  for  study,  yet  I think  there  is  that  which 
may  be  reduced  to  some  order.  If  the  track  of  the  storm 
at  any  given  point  be  divided  into  four  equal  bands  run- 
ning with  the  track,  then  the  northern  and  the  southern 
portion  would  be  similar,  each  consisting  of  broken  trees, 
lying  forward  and  inward  toward  the  severer  central  parts 
of  the  storm.  Of  the  two  central  fourths  of  the  track  the 
southern  line  would  consist  of  debris  scattered  forward 
almost  directly  in  the  course  of  the  storm,  while  the 
northern  line  would  be  made  up  of  wrecks  lying  to  every 
point  of  the  compass,  as  though  the  wind  had  come  from 
every  direction.  While  many  exceptions  would  occur, 
these  conditions  would  generally  be  found.  Many  heavy 
articles  would  be  found  carried  to  the  east,  northeast, 
north  and  northwest,  while  but  few  would  be  found  carried 
to  the  south  or  southeast.  Hundreds  of  trees  lie  with 
their  tops  to  the  west  and  nearly  all  are  in  the  northern 
belt  of  the  severe  part  or  main  track  of  the  storm.  No 
trees  on  the  southern  side  of  the  storm  were  turned  to  the 
west  as  far  as  I have  seen. 

During  the  first  few  miles  of  each  tornado  it  is  described 
as  white  or  transparent.  The  Huntington  tornado  was  a 
white  cloud  from  the  ridge  west  of  Little  Green  Creek  to 
Frank  Bellas’s  place,  where  it  suddenly  became  intensely 
black.  The  Wyoming  tornado  passed  through  nearly  the 
same  phase  as  it  crossed  Hanover,  becoming  intensely 
black  as  it  struck  South  Wilkes-Barre. 
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In  each  case  after  the  storm  became  black,  fire  was 
noticed  in  the  storm  by  a number  of  witnesses,  whose 
testimony  could  hardly  be  questioned.  Taking  the  various 
descriptions  which  I received,  the  fire  in  the  dark  cloud  is 
a prominent  characteristic. 

From  Fishing  Creek  to  Pine  Creek  the  odor  of  the 
air  surrounding  the  storm  was  very  strong  and  accounts 
of  it  agree  with  the  accounts  of  the  smell  of  ozone  and 
antozone  which  are  produced  by  lightning  strokes,  or  by  a 
powerful  current  of  electricity  passing  through  oxygen  gas. 
In  a portion  of  its  course  the  storm  is  described  as  having 
a hum  like  the  hum  of  a rapidly  revolving  cylinder. 

While  in  most  of  the  course  there  was  little  or  no  rain- 
fall with  the  tornado,  yet  at  Roland  Wilkinson’s  place 
the  people  were  drenched  with  a sudden  sheet  of  rain 
which  was  in  the  storm. 

The  crushing  of  trees  and  buildings  downward  in 
places  indicates  points  of  great  pressure,  while  the  bursting 
of  a closed  room  near  Harveyville  seems  a plain  proof  of 
vacuum,  or  an  approach  to  it. 

Window  glass  punctured  as  by  a gunshot  indicates  a 
speed  of  the  current  able  to  project  small  bodies  at  a 
velocity  to  produce  such  results,  and  there  are  too  many 
such  instances  to  explain  upon  any  other  supposition.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  many  instances  of  animals,  build- 
ings and  persons  and  various  articles  lifted  and  let  down 
again  without  clear  evidence  of  being  touched  by  any 
severe  wind.  A barn  with  horses  in  it  was  lifted  over  a 
fence  and  the  horses  unhurt.  Cattle  were  carried  about 
without  serious  harm  as  has  before  occurred  in  western 
tornadoes,  and  in  one  place  a jar  of  fruit  was  carried  a long 
distance  and  only  the  porcelain  lining  of  the  cover  broken. 

Many  trees  along  the  storm  line  are  withered  as  by 
fire  and  some  are  entirely  dead  though  but  little  broken. 
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At  one  point  articles  of  clothing  which  were  bleaching 
on  the  grass  were  covered  with  spots  which  appeared  as  if 
scorched  by  a hot  iron. 

A tornado  of  great  severity  passed  through  Huntington 
and  Union,  as  old  settlers  remember,  about  fifty-five  years 
ago,  and  probably  was  of  the  same  date  as  the  one  which 
passed  through  Wilkes-Barre.  At  Cambra  it  was  on  the 
same  track  as  the  last  one.  A light  tornado  passed  along 
this  line  a few  years  afterward,  crossing  it  at  Gregory 
school  house. 

* * * 

* * 

All  are  familiar  with  the  ordinary  movements  of  the 
wind  which  are  explained  on  the  principles  of  pneumatic 
pressure,  from  the  high  breeze  to  the  furious  gale,  and  I 
think  all  who  have  seen  the  tornado  or  have  carefully 
examined  its  effects  will  unhesitatingly  acknowledge  that  it 
is  of  different  order,  totally  unlike  all  other  atmospheric 
phenomena.  The  peculiar  form,  its  rare  occurrence,  the 
tremendous  velocity  of  current,  the  narrow  limit  of  its 
action,  the  definite  outline  of  the  storm  centre,  regularity  of 
its  course,  the  speed  of  its  onward  rush  through  a com- 
paratively still  atmosphere,  its  peculiar  electric  phenomena  . 
and  the  uniform  direction  of  its  revolution,  stamp  the 
tornado  as  of  different  origin  from  that  of  all  ordinary 
storms,  and  all  these  peculiarities  remain  to  be  satisfactorily 
explained. 

Meteorologists  have  been  content  to  say  that  an  under- 
lying warm  stratum  of  air  has  broken  upward  through  a 
cold  stratum  and  the  draught  thus  caused  draws  surround- 
ing parts  of  the  warm  air  to  the  draught  by  pressure  and 
the  air  is  forced  upward,  taking  on  a rotary  motion  as 
water  does  in  escaping  through  a funnel.  To  explain  the 
uniformity  of  direction  of  rotation  they  assume  that  the 
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earth’s  rotation  with  consequent  air  currents  is  a sufficient 
cause.  Now,  while  this  might  be  a cause  in  the  true  cyclone 
which  is  a revolution  of  air  covering  many  hundreds  of 
square  miles,  it  seems  a very  flimsy  explanation  of  a rota- 
tion of  currents  having  only  a few  hundred  feet  in  diameter 
and  height,  and  having  an  onward  movement  like  an  ex- 
press train,  while  it  passes  under  a stratum  of  air  moving  to 
to  the  south  and  this  again  is  covered  by  a stratum  of 
still  air,  any  one  of  which  conditions  would  seem  sufficient 
to  nullify  any  globe  currents.  Then  we  are  all  familiar 
with  the  result  of  the  forcing  upward  of  warm,  moist  air 
into  the  colder  upper  air,  in  the  great  banks  of  white 
clouds  which  form  on  a summer  afternoon.  While  here  is 
a common  example  in  which  this  occurs,  reaching  over 
larger  areas  than  the  tornado  and  piling  up  the  white  mass 
of  vapor  like  snowy  mountains,  yet  this  larger  mass  rising 
because  of  rarefaction  through  heat  never  revolves.  Globe 
currents  would  be  far  more  certain  to  catch  this  larger 
mass.  No  funnel  cloud  is  ever  formed  here,  and  yet  here 
is  a much  higher  column  of  rarefied  air.  Again  while 
an  ordinary  whirlwind  may  arise  over  a burning  forest  it 
will  lack  all  the  essential  features  of  the  tornado,  though 
* here  is  an  ascending  column  of  intensely  heated  air.  Again 
the  essential  feature  of  the  tornado  is  not  an  upward  but 
a downward  current,  the  funnel  cloud.  Take  all  accounts 
and  we  find  this  the  one  central  figure.  This  cloud  is  not 
formed  at  the  earth  and  drawn  up  to  the  cloud,  but  it  is 
formed  apparently  on  the  under  surface  of  the  second 
stratum  of  air  or  on  the  under  surface  of  the  darker  layer 
of  clouds.  Here  the  cloud  sinks  downward  and  moves 
about  in  a circle  while  it  rushes  forward  along  the  storm 
line.  Gradually  pushing  downwards,  it  assumes  a basket 
shape,  and  finally  becoming  more  elongated  downward 
has  the  form  of  a funnel  reaching  to  the  earth  or  nearly  to 
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it.  As  the  funnel  cloud  is  thrown  downward  it  revolves 
or  gyrates  but  slowly  and  increases  the  speed  of  revolution 
as  it  reaches  farther  and  farther  below  the  cloud  which 
throws  it  down.  As  this  descending  column  movejT for- 
ward and  downward,  whirling  rapidly  round,  the  air  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth  moves  upward  and  around  the 
descending  column.  As  the  air  rushes  upward  around  the 
funnel  cloud,  it  carries  upward  great  quantities  of  dust  and 
debris,  the  heavier  parts  of  which  are  thrown  outward  by 
the  revolving  mass  and  fall  to  the  ground  by  their  own 
weight.  Besides  dust  and  debris  this  outward  rolling  mass 
which  surrounds  the  foot  of  the  funnel  cloud  contains  great 
quantities  of  vapor,  which  is  formed  by  the  mingling  of  the 
upward  and  downward  currents,  and  which  varies  from 
light  to  dark  according  to  the  chemical  and  electrical  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  formed. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  which  I have  been  able  to 
obtain  that  as  the  funnel  cloud  is  forming  it  is  followed  by 
wind  along  the  surface  of  the  earth  similar  to  ordinary 
whirlwinds,  increasing  in  velocity  and  destructiveness  as 
the  funnel  cloud  nears  the  ground.  When  it  has  reached 
the  ground  the  tornado  slackens  its  speed  and  begins  its 
most  destructive  work.  Here  also  it  takes  on  the  surround- 
ing of  dark  clouds  which  roll  up  around  it  like  masses  of 
bituminous  smoke.  By  what  agency  could  such  currents 
be  produced?  How  could  such  currents  be  set  in  motion 
and  driven  in  such  a narrow  and  regular  track  for  many 
miles  across  the  irregular  surface  of  our  county  with  the 
force  necessary  to  destroy  our  forests  and  grain  fields,  tear 
up  our  orchards  and  scatter  barns,  dwellings  and  factories 
in  shapeless  ruin?  Rarefaction  by  heat  seems  entirely 
insufficient  to  account  for  the  characteristics  of  this  storm. 

There  is  but  a single  trait  in  the  storm  to  make  it  seem 
the  result  of  an  initial  force,  and  if  this  should  be  the  case 
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it  must  be  wholly  different  from  things  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  That  such  is  the  case  is  too  unlikely  to  need 
discussion. 

The  only  hypothesis  which  appears  to  offer  an  expla- 
nation of  the  various  phenomena  of  the  tornado  is  that  it  is 
the  dowmvard  discharge  of  an  electrified  cloud.  The  elec- 
tricity of  this  cloud  does  not  fully  discharge  in  the  form  of 
lightning,  because  it  is  of  a low  potential.  It  is  established 
by  experiment  that  while  electricity  of  more  than  600 
volts  will  diffuse  or  discharge  through  a damp  atmosphere, 
if  of  a less  potential  moist  air  insulates  about  the  same  as 
dry  air.  Electricity,  as  is  well  known,  may  be  the  result  of 
friction,  chemical  action,  heat  or  pressure  and  varies  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  of  its  production  in  quantity, 
tension  and  kind,  thus  when  two  dissimilar  bodies  rub 
together  one  may  become  positive  and  the  other  negative, 
while  of  similar  bodies  it  may  be  that  the  question  which 
shall  be  positive  and  which  negative  may  be  decided  by 
their  relative  temperatures,  or  by  the  direction  of  friction, 
or  by  the  smoothness  of  the  face  subjected  to  friction,  so 
that  the  variation  of  the  electrical  charge  is  no  matter  of 
mystery,  but  is  a fact  well  established  by  experiment. 

If  then  an  upper  stratum  of  air  is  charged  with  elec- 
tricity of  low  potential,  which  is  insulated  from  the  earth 
by  a lower  layer  of  air,  the  body  of  the  upper  stratum  will 
be  drawn  downward  by  the  attraction  of  the ' oppositely 
electrified  earth  below.  When  a point  of  the  upper  stratum 
or  cloud  reaches  downward  toward  the  earth  it  takes  the 
form  of  a basket  or  inverted  cone,  and  thus  being  a point 
nearest  to  the  earth  becomes  a point  of  concentration  of 
electrical  charge  because  the  attraction  and  consequent  in- 
duction increases  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
between  attracting  bodies.  The  repellent  nature  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  cloud  also  serves  to  increase  this  charge,  as  is 
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the  case  in  every  electrified  body  except  a sphere.  As  the 
forming  funnel  cloud  reaches  lower  down  the  impelling 
attraction  below  and  repulsion  above  act  with  increasing 
force,  while  the  air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  receiving 
electricity  from  the  earth  by  contact  is  repelled  upward 
from  the  earth  and  is  drawn  upward  by  the  now  intensely 
electrified  funnel  cloud.  This  upward  attraction  causes  the 
air  to  rush  upward  around  the  apex  of  the  funnel  and 
along  the  under  surface  of  the  surrounding  cloud  until 
discharged  of  its  electricity,  the  air  at  the  earth  on  every 
side  of  the  funnel  cloud  being  drawn  toward  it  as  it  goes  to 
join  the  rising  current.  These  mutual  attractions  increas- 
ing, as  the  square  of  distance  separating  them  diminishes, 
drive  the  descending  cloud  column  downward  and  the 
surrounding  electrified  air  upward  with  greater  and  greater 
speed  until  the  velocity  of  these  counter  currents  is  such 
as  to  produce  the  singular  effects  which  we  have  seen,  and 
to  give  the  vortex  of  their  contact  more  the  character  of  a 
terrific  explosion  than  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  a 
windstorm. 

As  this  descending  column  of  cloud  reaches  near  the 
earth  it  throws  out  currents  to  points  of  special  electrical 
attraction  and  thus  gives  the  appearance  of  legs,  as 
noticed  by  many.  Each  of  these  is  a line  of  counter  cur- 
rents similar  to  the  main  currents.  The  upward  currents  in 
most  places  meet  and  neutralize  the  downward  ones,  so 
that  the  down  current  seldom  reaches  the  earth,  though 
it  seems  to  do  so  where  the  greatest  destruction  is  found. 

In  studying  the  cause  of  the  tornado,  I was  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  those  electrical  currents  which  cause  the 
magnetism  of  the  earth,  are  northeast  and  southwest,  and  I 
find  that  late  experiments  prove  the  existence  of  such 
earth  currents  in  Germany  and  France.  Whether  similar 
experiments  have  been  made  in  the  United  States,  I cannot 
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tell.  It  appears  that  there  is  some  controlling  force  aside 
from  any  visible  cause  which  compels  the  tornado  to  move 
to  the  northeast,  some  unseen  but  powerful  force  which 
lays  its  hand  upon  the  roaring  monster  and  guides  it  ac- 
cording to  certain  laws.  Otherwise  why  this  general  uni- 
formity of  course?  Why  else  when  it  veers  to  north  or 
south  does  it  return  to  its  original  course  regardless  of 
mountains  or  ravines.  Electric  currents  tend  to  swing 
other  currents  into  a parallel  with  themselves  and  to 
attract  those  parallel  currents  toward  themselves,  so  that  if 
the  earth  as  a magnet  has  its  system  of  electric  currents, 
(which  is  in  accordance  with  the  received  theory  of  mag- 
nets) then  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  electric  dis- 
charges should  range  themselves  upon  those  currents. 
These  currents  being  from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest, 
carry  with  them  the  cloud  currents,  thus  keeping  the 
storm  directed  to  the  northeast,  and  as  the  western  portion 
of  the  cloud  is  discharged  the  currents  from  the  northeast 
come  pouring  into  the  funnel,  supplying  its  destructive 
power  as  it  passes  along  to  the  northeast,  until  it  has 
crossed  the  electrified  field.  Upon  this  hypothesis  the 
advance  or  forward  motion  of  the  storm  would  seem  to  be 
a necessity,  compelled  by  the  nature  of  the  electric  dis- 
charge. 

Whether  the  wavy  course  of  the  line  is  due  to  similar 
waves  in  the  electric  current,  or  is  a vibration  to  north  and 
south  of  that  current,  I see  no  means  of  determining  at 
present. 

While  the  wrestling  counter  currents  at  the  foot  of  the 
funnel  cloud  leave  a confused  mass  of  debris  to  mark  its 
course  and  nearly  everything  is  carried  forward  in  its  track, 
yet  the  fact  that  the  left  hand  side  of  the  central  track  has 
a much  larger  proportion  of  wrecks  than  any  other  part 
and  that  more  objects  are  carried  to  the  north  than  to 
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south,  appears  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of  a rotary  mo- 
tion at  the  surface,  while  the  rotation  of  the  higher  mass 
seems  to  be  well  established  by  a variety  of  testimony. 
This  rotation  and  its  uniformity  would  seem  to  be  caused 
by  the  movement  to  the  northeast  of  a descending  column 
of  cloud  through  a current  to  the  northwest.  Among  the 
curious  incidents  in  which  these  storms  seem  to  agree  is  in 
having  a surface  wind  to  the  northwest  just  preceding  the 
storm,  and  probably  caused  by  the  electrical  condition  of 
the  earth  and  the  atmosphere.  A column  of  air  descen- 
ding into  this  current,  and  at  the  same  time  moving  to  the 
northeast,  would  certainly  be  put  into  rotation,  the  front  or 
northeast  side  being  thrown  to  the  northwest.  A very 
slight  (though  this  would  not  be  slight)  cause,  if  it  was 
certain  to  act  in  a uniform  direction,  would  suffice  to  form 
a whirl  or  vortex,  such  as  we  see  formed  by  slight  rotation 
in  a funnel  of  water,  and  as  in  water  so  in  cloud,  when 
once  formed  the  inflowing  currents  would  increase  in  revo- 
lution as  they  increase  in  speed  of  descent.  Probably  the 
importance  of  the  whirling  motion  has  been  overestimated, 
yet  I think  it  may  be  considered  as  an  established  fact  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  storm,  but  acting  very  irregularly 
at  the  earth’s  surface. 

If  this  storm  were  essentially  an  upward  current  then 
the  severity  to  the  east  of  steep  hills  would  be  almost,  if 
not  quite  impossible,  while  if,  as  here  contended,  the 
essential  feature  is  a downward  current  then  the  deeper  the 
stratum  of  air  through  which  it  strikes  downward,  the 
greater  velocity  that  current  would  acquire.  In  short,  to 
whatever  peculiarity  of  this  class  of  storms  we  may  give 
our  attention,  the  simple  and  well-known  laws  of  electric 
activity  offer  a solution  which  is  at  once  in  accord  with 
the  facts  and  adequate  to  produce  the  results  which  we  see. 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  say,  while  theory  may  be 
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worth  but  little,  facts  are  worth  much,  and  the  facts  of  the 
past  calamity  are  ours.  If  we  cannot  prevent  the  repetition 
in  the  future,  yet,  judging  from  the  past,  we  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  might  at  least  be  forewarned  and  loss  of  life  preven- 
ed.  With  telephone  and  telegraph  connection  to  Benton, 
Cambra,  Harveyville,  Town  Line  and  Muhlenburgh,  if 
these  storms  do  not  vary  greatly,  we  should  have  warning 
nearly  an  hour  before  the  coming  of  a tornado,  and  con- 
sidering the  advances  made  in  physical  science,  it  seems 
within  the  range  of  possibilities  that  human  ingenuity  may 
yet  triumph  over  this  fury  of  the  elements. 

The  following  letter  from  Jno.  Walch,  is  confirmed  by 
an  engineer  on  the  D.  & H.  R.  R.,  whose  watch  was 
stopped  and  agreed  within  i ]/2  minutes: — 

South  Wilkes-Barre,  Aug.  29,  ’90. 

“The  storm  of  Aug.  19,  1890,  passed  over  this  section 
at  5:31  p.  m.,  railroad  time. 

“The  storm  struck  P.  R.  R.  Telegraph  Office,  and 
stopped  clock  at  that  time — 5:31. 

“J.  J-  Walch,  Operator.” 


APPENDIX 


'Ttie  Damage  in  the  City  of  Wilkes-Barre, 


Compiled  toy  HARRY  R.  DEITRICK. 

Striking  Main  street  near  its  southern  extremity,  the 
storm  swept  northward  to  Wood  street,  where  it  widened 
and  struck  Franklin  street  and  the  lower  end  of  Dana 
Place.  At  Academy  street  it  turned  to  the  east  and  from 
here  to  Ross  street  the  damage  was  confined  principally 
to  Main  and  Cinderella  streets.  At  Ross  street  the  storm 
turned  again  eastward  and  swept  out  Hazle  and  Ross 
streets  to  Washington  and  Canal  where  it  struck  the 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co’s  round  house  and  the  Hazard  Wire 
Rope  Works  and  then  turned  northward  up  Washington, 
Fell  and  Canal  streets.  At  Northampton  street  the  storm 
turned  to  the  east  and  swept  out  Northampton  to  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  of  New  Jersey.  From  here  to  North  street, 
the  buildings  on  Canal  street  and  along  the  railroads  suf- 
fered most  severely.  At  North  street  it  again  turned  east- 
ward up  Bowman,  Scott  and  Kidder  streets  to  Five  Points 
where  it  left  the  city. 

Following  is  a list  of  the  buildings  most  seriously 
damaged.  In  addition  to  these,  many  buildings  were 
slightly  damaged  and  a large  number  of  shade  and  fruit 
trees  were  destroyed.  The  heavy  rain  which  set  in  soon 
after  the  tornado,  drenched  the  contents  of  the  damaged 
buildings  and  ruined  the  interior  of  many  of  them. 

SOUTH  MAIN  STREET. 

The  targets  and  watchman’s  house  on  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley Railroad,  in  rear  of  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  were  de- 
molished. 
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The  foundry  and  pattern  shops  of  the  Vulcan  Iron 
Works  were  partially  unroofed. 

The  Keystone  Flour  and  Feed  Mill  was  partially  un- 
roofed, and  a two  story  frame  building  adjoining  had  the 
rear  part  blown  out. 

Norris’s  foundry  was  partially  unroofed  and  the  chimney 
blown  down. 

The  two  story  frame  building,  corner  Main  and  Hanover 
streets,  occupied  as  a store  by  John  Searfoss,  was  unroofed. 

Two  story  brick  building,  513  South  Main  street,  was 
partially  unroofed. 

Three  story  brick  building,  436  South  Main  street, 
was  unroofed. 

Nearly  all  the  chimneys  on  South  Main  street  between 
Hanover  and  Wood  streets,  were  blown  down. 

Mrs.  Richard  Jones’  two  story  brick  residence  was 
partially  unroofed  in  the  rear  and  the  orchard  destroyed. 

Richard  Gunton’s  two  story  frame  residence,  433  South 
Main  street,  was  unroofed. 

The  chimneys  and  back  porch  of  Jos.  Miller’s  two 
story  brick  residence  were  blown  down,  and  the  building 
was  otherwise  damaged.  A frame  house  and  stable  in  rear 
were  carried  fifty  feet  away  and  totally  destroyed. 

The  upper  side  of  Geo.  Dodson’s  two  story  brick 
building,  405  South  Main  street,  was  caved  in  and  the 
furniture  damaged. 

Lewis  Creter’s  two  story  frame  store  and  residence, 
403  South  Main  street,  was  partially  unroofed  and  a portion 
of  the  front  and  lower  side  was  blown  in. 

A frame  stable  on  the  Fettig  estate  was  destroyed  and  a 
horse  killed. 

The  two  story  frame  house  and  barn  of  George  Knorr, 
and  Ira  Marvin’s  conservatory  were  totally  destroyed. 
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The  two  story  frame  building  occupied  by  Charles 
Dana,  383  South  Main  street,  was  moved  off  its  founda- 
tions and  totally  destroyed. 

The  two  story  frame  residence,  379  South  Main  street, 
formerly  occupied  by  Judge  Dana,  was  unroofed  and  badly 
damaged,  and  the  brick  office  adjoining,  was  completely 
destroyed. 

Frank  Baab’s  two  story  frame  building,  357  South  Main 
street,  was  completely  destroyed  and  the  stable  in  the  rear 
was  demolished. 

Nettie  Thompson,  colored,  aged  10  years,  was  buried 
under  the  debris  and  crushed  to  death. 

James  Brady’s  two  story  frame  store  and  residence,  355 
South  Main  street,  was  unroofed  and  the  front  blown  in. 

The  two  story  frame  building,  351  and  353  South  Main 
street,  occupied  as  a butcher  shop  by  John  Houston,  and 
as  a cigar  factory  by  Shepherd  & Hagle,  was  unroofed  and 
the  front  blown  in. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  street,  (below  Sullivan),  Josiah 
McDormott’s  two  story  brick  residence  was  unroofed. 

W.  H.  Shepherd’s  two  story  frame  carpenter  shop,  South 
Main  street,  corner  Dana,  was  unroofed,  the  upper  side  torn 
out  and  all  the  windows  on  the  lower  side  were  broken. 
The  boiler  house,  a one  story  frame,  was  wrecked, 
and  a two  story  frame  tenement  on  Dana  street  was  forced 
into  the  cellar  and  completely  wrecked.  The  sheds  were 
unroofed,  the  machinery  damaged  and  much  finished  work 
in  the  shop  was  ruined. 

A frame  building,  150- 150  feet,  322  South  Main  street, 
occupied  by  Charles  A.  Becker,  as  a pottery,  was  com- 
pletely destroyed;  and  a two  story  brick  building,  320 
South  Main  street,  owned  by  Mr.  Bossard,  of  Berwick, 
was  wrecked. 
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The  Dietz  block,  a two  story  brick,  314-318  South  Main 
street,  was  unroofed  and  the  back  part  blown  away. 

Mayor  Sutton’s  two  story  brick  block,  308-310  South 
Main  street,  was  unroofed. 

C.  P.  Kidder’s  brick  residence,  306  South  Main  street, 
was  unroofed  and  the  upper  part  badly  damaged. 

Mrs.  McQuillen’s  two  story  brick,  300  South  Main 
street,  was  unroofed  and  the  rear  was  blown  out. 

A.  F.  Rounds’  two  story  brick,  298  South  Main  street, 
was  unroofed. 

The  rear  part  of  Jacob  Alles’  two  story  brick,  296 
South  Main  street,  was- blown  away. 

Murphy’s  three  story  brick  building,  corner  Ash  and 
Main  streets,  was  totally  demolished  and  the  cracker 
bakery  in  rear  was  partially  unroofed. 

The  upper  story  and  roof  of  Van  Loon’s  three  story 
brick  store  and  residence,  349  South  Main  street,  was  blown 
away  and  the  one  story  brick  store-room  adjoining  was 
totally  demolished. 

W.  J.  Spendley’s  two  story  frame  store  and  residence, 
345  South  Main  street,  was  unroofed  and  the  front  blown  in. 

Helfrich’s  three  story  brick  building,  343  South  Main 
street,  was  unroofed. 

Helfrich’s  two  story  frame  store  and  dwelling,  339  and 
341  South  Main  street,  was  unroofed  and  demolished  to 
first  story. 

Mrs.  Goeckel’s  two  story  frame  building,  333  South 
Main  street,  occupied  as  a restaurant  and  dwelling,  was 
unroofed  and  front  and  sides  blown  in. 

George  Nagle’s  two  story  frame  dwelling,  331  South 
Main  street,  was  partly  unroofed  and  otherwise  damaged. 

W.  H.  Sherred’s  two  story  brick  residence,  357  South 
Main  street,  was  unroofed  and  sides  blown  in. 
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W.  H.  Shepherd’s  two  story  frame  residence,  323  South 
Main  street,  was  unroofed  and  badly  damaged,  and  his 
frame  stable  in  rear  was  leveled  to  the  ground. 

Mayor  Sutton’s  two  story  brick  residence,  321  South 
Main  street,  was  unroofed. 

R.  G.  McDowell’s  two  story  brick  residence,  317  South 
Main  street,  was  unroofed  and  the  upper  portion  badly 
damaged. 

Fred  Miller’s  two  story  frame  residence,  315  South 
Main  street,  was  completely  demolished. 

The  three  story  brick  building,  297  South  Main  street, 
occupied  as  a grocery  store  by  Wm.  Toombs  & Sons,  was 
unroofed. 

Dr.  Moore’s  residence,  293  South  Main  street,  was 
partly  unroofed,  the  end  blown  in  and  his  stable  in  rear 
destroyed,  and  the  stable  in  rear  of  Carr’s  bakery,  289 
South  Main  street,  was  totally  demolished. 

The  tower  and  part  of  the  tin  roof  of  the  9th  Reg’t 
Armory,  were  blown  off. 

The  two  story  frame  residence  of  Miss  Nellie  Bennett, 
286  South  Main  street,  was  unroofed. 

J.  E.  Hull’s  two  story  frame  residence,  278  South 
Main  street,  was  unroofed;  and  Hull  & Sherred’s  window 
sash  factory  in  rear,  was  destroyed. 

The  rear  portions  of  the  two  story  frame  residences  of 
Phillip  Banker  and  Roger  Miller,  264  and  266  South  Main 
street,  were  blown  away  and  the  buildings  badly  shattered. 

The  windows  of  Frank  Baab’s  three  story  brick  build- 
ing, 260  South  Main  street,  were  all  blown  out;  and  Al- 
bertson’s frame  carriage  factory,  258  South  Main  street, 
was  totally  demolished. 

The  two  story  frame  buildings  of  John  Teasdale,  250 
and  252  South  Main  street,  and  P.  Kline’s  three  story 
brick  residence,  248  South  Main  street,  were  unroofed. 
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John  Reinig’s  three  story  brick  building,  246  South 
Main  street,  was  unroofed;  and  J.  A.  Walter’s  three  story 
brick,  244  South  Main  street,  was  unroofed  and  the  front 
windows  blown  in. 

Seventy-five  feet  of  the  brick  stack  of  S.  Y.  Kittle’s 
planing  mill  was  blown  down  and  the  roof  and  sides  of  the 
mill  were  demolished,  and  his  residence  on  Hazle  street,  a 
two  story  brick,  was  damaged  by  the  falling  stack. 

Evi  Martin,  a baker,  of  440  Hazle  street,  who  had 
driven  under  the  shed  at  the  rear  of  the  mill,  was  killed  by 
the  falling  stack.  One  of  his  horses  also  was  killed. 

A.  C.  Helfrich’s  three  story  brick  building,  228  and 
and  230  South  Main  street,  corner  of  Hazle  street,  occu- 
pied as  a store  and  residence,  was  unroofed,  the  windows 
blown  in  and  the  fire  walls  on  the  lower  side  blown  away. 

WOOD  AND  RAILROAD  STREETS. 

The  watchman’s  house  at  the  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  cross- 
ing at  Wood  street,  a one  story  frame  building,  was  carried 
away.  Ten  men  were  in  the  building  at  the  time. 

A two  story  frame  building  in  rear  of  building  on  cor- 
ner of  Wood  and  Railroad  streets,  was  unroofed  and  badly 
damaged. 

Mrs.  Mutchler’s  lyi  story  frame  building,  87  Railroad 
street,  was  unroofed  and  trees  in  the  yard  destroyed. 

Two  story  frame  building,  85  Railroad  street,  was  un- 
roofed and  side  blown  in,  and  stable  on  lot  adjoining,  was 
totally  destroyed. 

Several  chimneys  and  many  shade  and  fruit  trees  on 
Wood  and  Railroad  streets  were  blown  down,  but  no  other 
serious  damage  was  done. 

FRANKLIN  STREET. 

The  two  story  brick  block  of  S.  J.  Strauss,  324  and  326 
South  Franklin,  was  partially  unroofed. 
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Two  story  frame  dwelling,  312  South  Franklin,  was 
unroofed. 

The  two  story  frame  residence  of  H.  C.  White,  306 
South  Franklin,  was  unroofed,  and  a shop  in  the  rear  de- 
molished. 

The  two  story  frame  dwelling  on  the  Sax  estate,  29a 
South  Franklin,  was  demolished;  and  A.  Bardell’s  two 
story  frame  residence,  288  South  Franklin,  was  unroofed 
and  the  upper  story  blown  away. 

The  two  story  brick  residence  of  C.  Ben  Johnson,  250 
South  Franklin,  was  unroofed. 

W.  W.  Brown’s  frame  stable  in  rear  of  his  residence, 
224  South  Franklin,  was  unroofed. 

Lowenstein’s  two  story  brick  block,  343-347  South 
Franklin,  was  unroofed  and  the  side  blown  in. 

John  McLean’s  two-story  frame  residence,  289  South 
Franklin,  was  unroofed  and  the  side  blown  in,  and  the 
double  brick  block  on  the  Dana  estate,  was  unroofed. 

Chas.  Gresh’s  frame  residence,  285  South  Franklin,  was 
unroofed. 

The  residences  of  Wallace  Porter  and  N.  P.  Jordan,  279 
and  275  South  Franklin,  were  unroofed. 

The  three  story  brick  building,  361  and  363  South 
Franklin,  was  unroofed  and  the  rear  part  blown  away. 

DANA  PLACE. 

Jacob  Loeb’s  two  story  frame  dwelling,  73  Dana  Place, 
was  unroofed. 

The  chimneys  of  several  other  buildings  here  were 
blown  down.  * 

SULLIVAN  STREET. 

F.  Koerner’s  two  story  frame  residence,  61  Sullivan, 
was  unroofed. 

The*  two  story  frame  residence  of  L.  G.  Roll,  was 
unroofed  and  the  windows  blown  in. 
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Mayor  Sutton’s  three  story  brick  block,  49-53  Sullivan, 
was  unroofed  and  otherwise  damaged. 

James  Van  Loon’s  two  story  frame  residence,  56  Sulli- 
van, was  partially  unroofed. 

The  chimneys  of  James  Dilley’s  two  story  frame  dwell- 
ing, 52  Sullivan,  were  blown  down,  and  the  building  other- 
wise damaged,  and  about  twenty  fruit  trees  destroyed. 

helfrich’s  court. 

Three  two  story  frame  buildings  on  the  lower  end  of 
Helfrich’s  Court,  were  moved  off  their  foundations,  two  of 
them  were  unroofed  and  all  were  badly  damaged. 

Helfrich’s  two  story  frame  block,  above  Sullivan  street, 
was  unroofed  and  otherwise  damaged. 

W.  H.  Shepherd’s  two  story  frame  block  was  unroofed, 
the  windows  broken  and  the  interior  was  badly  damaged. 

CINDERELLA  STREET. 

The  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co’s  round  house,  a brick  build- 
ing at  southern  end  of  Cinderella,  was  totally  demolished. 

The  upper  story  of  the  two  story  frame  building  on  the 
Stewart  Bennett  estate,  49  Cinderella,  was  demolished. 

John  Leger’s  one  and  one-half  story  frame  building  in 
rear  of  45  Cinderella,  was  totally  destroyed. 

The  one  and  one-half  story  frame  building,  33  Cinder- 
ella, was  totally  destroyed. 

The  two  story  brick  building,  31  Cinderella,  occupied 
by  Hose  Company  No.  6,  was  unroofed,  and  a two  story 
frame  building  in  the  rear,  was  levelled  to  the  ground. 

The  two  story  frame  buildings,  27  and  29  Cinderella, 
were  unroofed  and  otherwise  damaged. 

Moiitz  Engle’s  two  story  frame  building,  21  Cinderella, 
was  unroofed. 
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The  two  story  frame  residence  and  office  of  E.  H. 
Kulp,  12  Cinderella,  was  slightly  damaged,  and  a one  story 
frame  shop  adjoining  was  wrecked. 

HAZLE  STREET. 

Two  story  frame  building,  27  and  29  Hazle,  owned  and 
occupied  by  Phillip  Meyer,  was  unroofed,  the  front  windows 
blown  in  and  the  building  damaged  by  flying  timbers. 

Two  story  frame  building  of  John  Kline,  31  Hazle,  was 
unroofed  the  windows  blown  in,  and  the  frame  buildings  in 
rear  were  unroofed. 

The  three  story  brick  building,  33-37  Hazle,  owned  by 
Geo.  M.  Ernst,  was  damaged  by  flying  timbers  and  the 
windows  blown  in.  A one  and  one- half  story  frame  build- 
ing in  rear  was  totally  demolished. 

Wm.  Gabel’s  three  story  brick  building,  41  Hazle,  oc- 
cupied as  a feed  store,  was  unroofed  and  the  third  story 
demolished.  The  contents  fell  on  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel, 
a two  story  frame  building,  39  Hazle,  and  entirely  de- 
stroyed it. 

Peter  Rittenmeyer,  aged  25,  of  Cinderella  Street,  was 
in  Jacob’s  saloon  just  across  the  street.  As  he  left  the 
building  he  was  struck  by  a piece  of  timber  from  Gabel’s 
building  and  instantly  killed. 

Wm.  Gabel’s  residence,  43  Hazle,  was  damaged  by 
falling  timbers  and  his  stable  in  rear  partly  unroofed. 

George  A.  St.  John’s  residence,  45  Hazle,  was  unroofed. 

The  rear  part  was  blown  from  Adam  Schwalb’s  two 
story  frame  store  and  dwelling,  20  Hazle  Street,  the  front 
windows  blown  in  and  the  building  badly  damaged  by 
flying  debris. 

The  windows  in  Thomas  Peters’  two  story  frame  resi- 
dence, 22  Hazle,  were  all  broken. 
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The  rear  part  of  Wm  Phillippi’s  two  story  frame  build- 
ing, 24  Hazle,  was  unroofed,  the  front  windows  blown  in 
and^the  side  walls  badly  damaged. 

ROSS  STREET. 

At  the  Hazard  Wire  Rope  Works,  66  feet  of  the  rear 
building,  a two  story  brick,  was  destroyed  and  the  ma- 
chinery badly  damaged,  and  the  slate  roof  of  the  boiler 
house  was  taken  off.  Fifteen  men  were  injured,  one  fatally, 
and  one  instantly  killed. 

W.  W.  Neuer’s  two  story  brick  block,  95-105  Ross, 
was  unroofed. 

Two  story  frame  building  on  Ross,  in  rear  of  168  South 
Washington  street,  used  as  a paint  shop  by  Chas.  Goerner 
was  completely  demolished. 

CANAL  STREET. 

The  two  story  frame  building,  195  South  Canal,  occu- 
pied by  P.  S.  O’Neill,  marble  cutter,  was  completely  de- 
molished. 

Samuel  Herring’s  two  story  frame  residence,  193  South 
Canal,  was  unroofed,  and  his  two  story  frame  carpenter 
shop  in  the  rear  was  totally  destroyed. 

George  Shelly’s  two  story  frame  building,  175  South 
Canal,  was  partially  unroofed. 

Martin  Gebhardt’s  two  story  frame  residence,  173  South 
Canal,  was  partly  unroofed,  and  his  stable  and  ice  house  in 
the  rear,  and  his  wagon  shed  above,  were  unroofed. 

The  Acme  Oil  Company’s  two  story  brick  on  Canal, 
near  Ross,  was  unroofed. 

A two  story  frame  building  in  rear  of  202  South  Canal, 
was  overturned. 

The  two  story  frame  buildings,  192,  196  and  198  South 
Canal,  were  unroofed;  and  the  one  and  one-half  story  frame 
building,  190  South  Canal,  was  entirely  destroyed. 
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William  O’Malley’s  frame  carpenter  shop  on  Canal, 
above  South,  was  partly  unroofed. 

F.  Matzinger’s  two  story  frame  building,  149  South 
Canal,  was  unroofed  and  the  side  damaged;  and  his  two 
story  brick,  147  South  Canal,  was  unroofed  and  the  froat 
windows  blown  in. 

Hunt’s  brick  block  opposite,  had  the  roof  taken  off  the 
two  lower  buildings,  Nos.  168  and  170,  and  the  rear  parts 
were  blown  down. 

N.  Smith’s  two  story  brick  building,  14 1 Canal,  was  un- 
roofed. 

C.  Johnson’s  two  story  frame  residence,  123  South 
Canal,  was  slightly  damaged  in  front  and  rear. 

Fairbank’s  two  story  brick  house,  99  and  101  Canal, 
and  a two  story  brick  in  rear,  were  unroofed. 

St.  Mary’s  Catholic  School,  a two  story  brick,  was 
unroofed,  the  windows  blown  in  and  the  building  damaged 
by  falling  debris  from  the  tower  of  the  church  on  Washing- 
ton street. 

C.  Becker’s  two  story  brick,  91  Canal,  was  unroofed, 
and  the  out-buildings  were  demolished  by  flying  debris 
from  the  church.  His  two  story  brick,  87  and  89  Canal, 
was  unroofed,  and  the  upper  story  demolished. 

F.  Ahlborn’s  three  story  brick  building,  84  South 
Canal,  occupied  as  a meat  packing  house  and  soap  factory, 
was  demolished  to  second  story  and  the  interior  of  the 
building  damaged  by  falling  debris.  The  soap  house 
adjoining,  a two  story  brick,  was  unroofed,  as  was  also  a 
brick  stable  adjoining  the  soap  house. 

The  front  part  of  the  roof  of  Geo.  Knorr’s  two  story 
brick  building,  77-81  South  Canal,  was  blown  off  and  the 
front  windows  blown  in. 
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A.  M.  Bryden’s  three  story  brick  brewery,  78  South 
Canal,  had  the  roof  damaged  and  one  tank  and  the  cupolas 
destroyed  by  debris  from  Ahlborn’s  building. 

A two  story  frame  stable  and  out-buildings  in  the  rear 
of  66  South  Canal,  were  destroyed. 

The  two  story  brick,  54  South  Canal,  occupied  by 
Kirkendall  Bros.,  as  a wholesale  feed  store,  had  the  front 
part  of  the  roof  blown  away,  and  a frame  shed  in  rear 
totally  demolished. 

John  Moran’s  two  story  frame  building,  53  Canal,  was 
unroofed. 

The  roof  of  the  three  story  brick,  50  South  Canal,  oc- 
cupied by  the  Pennsylvania  Supply  Company,  L’td.,  was 
slightly  damaged. 

The  rear  part  of  the  roof  of  the  three  story  brick,  48 
South  Canal,  occupied  by  N.  Caspar  as  a wholesale  dry 
goods  store,  was  blown  off  and  the  rear  windows  blown  in. 

The  two  story  frame  building,  49  South  Canal,  was 
unroofed  and  the  upper  part  damaged. 

Bennett’s  two  story  brick  block,  17-23  South  Canal, 
was  unroofed  and  the  interior  of  the  upper  story  badly 
damaged. 

The  rear  part  of  the  roof  of  the  three  story  brick  build- 
ing occupied  by  W.  B.  Posten  and  others,  3 North  Canal, 
was  blown  away  and  the  front  windows  blown  in. 

At  the  Dickson  Works  on  Nt)rth  Canal,  the  roof  of  the 
main  building  was  slightly  damaged,  the  foundry  on  Fell 
Street  was  about  half  unroofed  and  the  upper  end  blown 
in,  and  the  blacksmith  and  boiler  shops  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Canal  street,  had  about  forty  feet  of  the  roof  taken 
off  and  the  upper  corner  blown  out.  \ 

The  Eagle  Iron  Works,  a one  story  frame  building 
corner  North  Canal  and  Union  streets,  was  partially  un- 
roofed and  the  front  on  Union  street,  was  blown  out. 
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At  J.  E.  Patterson  & Co’s  lumber  yards,  134  North 
Canal,  the  two  story  brick  office  and  dwelling  was  un- 
roofed, the  warehouse  roof  badly  damaged  and  the  win- 
dows and  doors  broken,  the  roof  of  the  shingle  shed  was 
blown  off  and  part  of  the  building  destroyed,  and  a one 
story  frame  ice  house  near  by  was  blown  away.  About 
100,000  feet  of  lumber  was  blown  from  the  yards. 

The  two  story  frame  tenement  houses,  163-165  North 
Canal,  owned  by  J.  E.  Patterson  & Co.,  were  unroofed,  the 
front  blown  away  and  the  interior  badly  damaged.  A two 
story  brick  stable  in  the  rear  was  demolished. 

At  Lee’s  planing  mill  on  Canal  street,  near  North, 
the  main  building,  a two  story  brick  and  frame,  was 
unroofed,  and  the  building  demolished  to  the  first  story. 
A sixty  foot  brick  stack  was  blown  down.  A two 
story  frame  store  house  stored  with  selected  lumber,  doors 
and  windows,  in  the  rear  of  the  mill,  was  blown  down 
and  the  contents  badly  damaged,  and  a two  story  brick 
stable  in  rear  was  destroyed  to  the  first  story.  The  sheds 
were  all  blown  down,  30,000  feet  of  lumber  was  blown  away 
and  about  60,000  feet  of  pine  damaged;  and  the  chim- 
ney and  blinds  were  blown  from  a two  story  frame 
house  below  the  mill.  « 

A two  story  brick  dwelling  above  the  mill  was  com- 
pletely unroofed,  over  half  the  front  part  of  the  building 
entirely  demolished  and  the  rear  part  badly  damaged. 

The  two  story  frame  dwelling,  192  N.  Canal,  was  en- 
tirely unroofed.  An  iron  stack  from  the  D.  & H.  Round 
House  was  blown  into  this  building,  damaging  the  interior 
very  badly. 

Two  story  frame  dwelling,  194  N.  Canal,  was  demol- 
ished to  second  flooor. 
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The  two  story  frame  dwelling,  200  N.  Canal,  was 
partially  unroofed,  the  rear  part  damaged  and  the  win- 
dows blown  out. 

John  Becker’s  two  story  brick  block,  202-206  N.  Canal, 
was  entirely  unroofed,  and  the  rear  part  of  the  first  story 
torn  away  and  the  windows  broken. 

The  two  story  frame  dwelling,  212  N.  Canal,  was 
partially  unroofed,  the  chimneys  blown  down  and  the  win- 
dows broken. 

Nine  other  two  story  frame  dwellings  between  North 
street  and  opposite  the  Hillman  Breaker  on  Canal,  were 
damaged.  The  chimneys  on  nearly  all  of  them  were  blown 
off  and  the  windows  and  blinds  broken. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  street,  H.  Zeterberg’s  two  story 
frame  residence,  201  N.  Canal,  was  damaged  by  flying 
debris,  a heavy  timber  having  been  blown  through  three 
partitions.  His  two  story  frame  stable  in  the  rear  was  en- 
tirely demolished. 

The  Lehigh  & Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co’s  boiler  house,  a 
one  story  brick  on  N.  Canal,  was  unroofed  and  the  engine 
room,  a one  story  frame  building,  had  the  upper  side  blown 
out  and  the  building  badly  damaged. 

The  head  house  of  the  Hillman  Vein  breaker,  on  N. 
Canal,  a building  about  1^0  feet  high,  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed and  a mud  screen  was  blown  away.  The  debris 
from  the  head  house  fell  on  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith 
shop,  a one  story  frame,  and  completely  demolished  it. 
The  engine  house  was  badly  damaged. 

WASHINGTON  STREET. 

The  two  story  brick  building,  188  and  190  Washing- 
ton, occupied  by  T.  Peters  as  a dry  goods  store  and  H. 
Thompson  as  a barber  shop,  was  unroofed  and  a part  of 
the  side  walls  blown  in. 

The  two  story  frame  building,  184  and  186  South 
Washington,  occupied  as  a dwelling,  was  unroofed. 
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The  one  story  brick  building,  182  South  Washington, 
occupied  as  a meat  market  by  Geo.  Rieder,  was  partly  un- 
roofed; a two  story  frame  building  in  rear  was  slightly 
damaged  and  an  ice  house  in  rear  was  unroofed. 

The  two  story  frame  residence  of  Geo.  Heller^<r8o 
South  Washington,  was  unroofed. 

W.  W.  Neiier’s  two  story  frame  dwellings,  172,  174, 
176  and  178  South  Washington,  were  unroofed  and  other- 
wise damaged. 

Chas.  Goerner’s  two  story  frame  building,  166  and  168 
South  Washington,  occupied  as  a store  and  residence,  was 
partly  unroofed  and  the  front  windows  blown  in. 

Henry  Kuschke’s  frame  building,  164  South  Washing- 
ton, was  damaged  by  flying  debris,  and  the  windows 
blown  in. 

Zion  Reformed  Church,  150  South  Washington,  was 
unroofed  and  the  organ  badly  damaged. 

The  two  story  frame  building,  21 1 and  213  South 
Washington  and  30  Hazle  Street,  owned  by  J.  G.  Meyer, 
was  unroofed. 

The  lower  side  of  the  roof  of  Mary  Hochreiter’s  two 
story  frame  store  and  dwelling,  207  South  Washington, 
was  blown  off  and  the  front  windows  blown  in. 

Mrs.  John  Henry’s  two  story  frame  building,  191 
Washington,  was  unroofed  on  the  lower  side. 

E.  Gunster’s  brick  residence,  187  Washington,  H.  C. 
Fry’s  brick  block,  183  and  185  South  Washington,  the 
brick  building,  178  and  181  Washington,  occupied  by  Rev. 
F.  K.  Levan  and  H.  H.  Howe,  and  Ernest  Roth’s  frame 
building,  17 1 Washington,  were  all  unroofed. 

Germania  Hall,  a two  story  brick  building,  corner 
Washington  and  South  streets,  was  unroofed  and  the 
upper  part  badly  damaged. 
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Germania  Hotel,  a two  story  frame  building,  114  South 
Washington,  was  partly  unroofed  and  badly  damaged  by 
falling  debris  from  Germania  Hall. 

The  two  story  brick  block  occupied  by  H.  Rubin  and 
A.  Constine,  88  and  90  Washington,  was  partly  unroofed. 

St.  Mary’s  Catholic  Church,  66  South  Washington, 
was  partly  unroofed  and  the  tower  blown  down. 

Galland’s  Underwear  Factory,  corner  Washington  and 
South,  a three  story  brick  building,  was  partly  unroofed 
and  the  windows  blown  in. 

Mr.  Kraft’s  two  story  frame  dwelling,  125  South  Wash- 
ington, was  badly  damaged  by  flying  debris  from  Germania 
Hall,  as  was  also  Dr.  Timberman’s  residence,  123  South 
Washington.  The  trees  in  Mr.  Kraft’s  yard  were  all  de- 
stroyed. 

St.  Mary’s  Convent,  109  South  Washington,  a three  story 
brick,  was  partly  unroofed. 

FELL  STREET. 

The  rear  part  of  Chas.  Johnson’s  livery  stable,  a two 
story  frame  building,  was  blown  in  and  a hearse  and 
several  carriages  were  badly  damaged. 

H.  Mooney’s  two  story  frame  stable  in  rear  of  128  South 
Fell,  was  destroyed. 

The  front  of  the  two  story  frame  building,  12 1 South 
Fell,  was  slightly  damaged. 

J.  Becker’s  two  story  frame  building  on  South  Fell, 
near  Neisson’s  Alley,  was  demolished  to  second  floor, 
and  a two  story  frame  building  on  the  alley  had  the  north- 
east corner  torn  out. 

Michael  Crogan’s  two  story  frame  dwelling  was  com- 
pletely demolished  by  the  tower  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  on 
Washington  Street,  which  fell  on  it. 

Meixell  Bros.’  brick  stable  near  by  was  unroofed. 
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L.  T.  Harvey’s  frame  wagon  shed  on  Fell  street,  rear 
of  68  South  Washington,  was  demolished  by  falling  debris 
from  the  Catholic  Church,  and  three  large  band  wagons, 
two  carriages  and  thirteen  cutters  were  destroyed. 

John  Moran’s  two  story  brick,  50  and  52  South  Fell, 
was  unroofed  and  the  interior  of  the  second  story  badly 
damaged. 

The  rear  part  of  W.  N.  Jenning’s  two  story  frame 
building,  24  and  26  South  Fell,  was  slightly  damaged,  and 
his  two  story  brick,  20  and  22  South  Fell,  was  unroofed. 

F.  Harter’s  one  story  frame  wagon  shop  was  unroofed. 

The  fire  walls  on  Fell  street,  of  W.  R,  Williams’  three 
story  brick  store  and  dwelling,  167  East  Market  street, 
was  blown  away  and  the  roof  damaged. 

Vosburgh’s  one  story  frame  building  on  Fell  street, 
near  the  Dickson  Works,  occupied  as  a blacksmith  shop, 
was  totally  destroyed  and  the  contents  badly  damaged. 

SOUTH  STREET. 

The  third  story  of  Peter  Stump’s  three  story  brick 
building,  123  and  125  South  street,  was  demolished. 

C.  Klein’s  two  story  brick,  121  South  street,  was 
wrecked  above  the  second  floor  by  debris  from  Stump’s 
building,  and  his  two  story  brick,  117  South  street,  was 
slightly  damaged. 

The  front  part  of  St.  Nicholas’  German  Catholic  school, 
a three  story  brick  on  South,  near  Canal,  was  blown  away 
above  the  second  story,  and  the  debris  fell  on  a two  story 
frame  building  next  to  it,  and  completely  demolished  it. 

NORTHAMPTON  STREET. 

C.  Becker’s  two  story  brick  building,  101  Northampton, 
occupied  as  a carriage  factory,  and  the  Geneva  House,  a 
three  story  brick,  103  and  105  Northampton,  were  unroofed. 

J.  Becker’s  three  story  brick,  132  and  134  Northampton, 
was  unroofed  and  the  front  windows  blown  in. 
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The  Keystone  Hotel,  corner  Northampton  and  Canal, 
a two  story  frame  building,  was  partially  unroofed,  the 
front  windows  blown  in  and  the  contents  of  the  upper 
story  were  blown  away. 

The  two  story  frame  building,  138  Northampton,  occu- 
pied as  a store  and  dwelling,  was  unroofed  and  the  front 
windows  blown  in. 

Mrs.  Goeltz’s  three  story  brick,  142  Northampton,  oc- 
cupied as  stores  and  dwellings,  was  demolished  to  second 
story  and  the  store  windows  blown  in. 

Carl  Finger’s  residence,  144  Northampton,  a two  story 
brick,  was  unroofed,  the  upper  part  damaged  and  the  win- 
dows broken. 

The  watch  tower  at  the  L.  V.  R.  R.  crossing,  was  much 
twisted  and  the  windows  broken. 

The  Pennsylvania  and  Lehigh  Valley  freight  stations, 
and  Swift’s  Chicago  Beef  Market,  all  frame  buildings,  were 
slightly  damaged. 

Frauenthal’s  Fruit  Market,  152  Northampton,  a two 
story  brick,  was  unroofed  and  the  front  and  side  walls  blown 
out.  Two  horses  were  blown  into  the  cellar  of  this  build- 
ing but  escaped  injury. 

The  two  story  brick  and  frame  building,  156  North- 
ampton, occupied  by  H.  R.  Lacey  as  a wholesale  meat 
market,  had  the  roof  damaged  and  the  windows  blown  in. 
A team  of  Mr.  Lacey’s  was  blown  from  Northampton 
street  to  the  L.  V.  R.  R.  station  and  badly  injured. 

L.  C.  Paine  and  Co’s  two  story  brick  building,  North- 
ampton street,  near  the  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  was  unroofed 
and  the  stack  blown  down;  and  a one  story  building  oppo- 
site, on  Lincoln  street,  occupied  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Metallic  Cornice  Company,  L’td.,  had  the  roof  damaged. 
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LINCOLN  STREET  AND  ALONG  THE  RAILROADS. 

A six  story  stone  building  used  as  a store  house  by 
F.  Ahlborn,  on  Lincoln  street,  was  unroofed.  The  roof  of 
this  building  caused  most  of  the  damage  to  Stegmaier’s 
brewery  on  Market  street. 

The  two  story  frame  building,  9 South  Lincoln,  was 
partially  unroofed. 

A two  story  frame  dwelling,  5 and  7 South  Lincoln, 
was  unroofed  and  the  interior  damaged. 

The  White  Haven  Ice  Company’s  ice  houses,  frame 
buildings,  along  the  L.  V.  R.  R.,  were  completely  demol- 
ished. 

At  the  L.  V.  R.  R.  passenger  station,  a three  story 
brick  building,  two  gables  were  blown  off,  three  large 
chimneys  were  blown  down,  about  one  third  of  the  slate 
roof  on  the  lower  end  of  the  station  and  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  of  the  platform  roof  were  blown  away,  and 
the  windows  in  the  second  and  third  stories  were  broken. 

The  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  freight  station,  a two  story 
frame  building,  was  unroofed  at  the  lo’&er  end  and  the  side 
and  upper  end  blown  out. 

The  cupola,  roof  and  part  of  the  gable  end  of  the 
passenger  depot,  a frame  building,  were  blown  away;  and 
the  transfer  office,  a two  story  brick,  was  totally  demol- 
ished. Cars  standing  on  the  tracks  here  were  overturned. 

The  watchman’s  house  at  the  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  crossing 
at  Market  street,  was  blown  down  and  a water  tank  above 
Market  was  destroyed. 

The  D.  & H.  R.  R.  Co’s  freight  station,  above  Market 
street,  a one  story  frame  building,  had  about  one  third  of 
the  roof  on  the  lower  end  of  the  building  taken  off,  the 
cornice  broken  and  the  windows  all  blown  in. 
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EAST  MARKET  STREET. 

At  C.  Stegmaier  & Son’s  brewery,  East  Market  and 
Baltimore  streets,  a two  story  brick  restaurant  on  East 
Market,  was  destroyed;  the  hotel,  a three  story  brick  front 
and  two  story  rear,  was  unroofed  and  the  windows  blown 
in.  The  main  building  of  the  brewery,  a three  to  five  story 
brick  and  frame,  was  unroofed  and  the  interior  badly 
damaged  by  falling  debris.  The  stables,  two  story  brick 
and  frame  buildings,  were  unroofed  and  otherwise  damaged. 
The  damage  to  these  buildings  was  caused,  mainly,  by  the 
roof  of  Ahlborn’s  building  on  Lincoln  street. 

In  one  of  the  stables,  two  men,  George  Hannapple  and 
an  unknown  Hungarian,  were  killed.  In  front  of  the 
buildings  on  Market  street,  Adam  Frantz  was  killed  by 
flying  timbers,  and  Berlin  Vandemark  fatally  injured. 

At  the  Hollenback  breaker,  above  Market  street,  the 
three  boiler  houses,  fan  house  and  breaker  were  unroofed, 
the  frame  work  in  the  head  house  over  the  shaft  had  to  be 
rebuilt.  Three  stacks  were  blown  down  and  the  engine 
house  of  No.  I slope  was  completely  demolished.  The  cor- 
ner of  the  engine  hofise  of  the  Red  Ash  sinking  engine  was 
blown  out. 

The  upper  side  of  the  two  story  frame  dwelling,  239 
East  Market,  was  unroofed. 

R.  Reynolds’  three  story  frame  building,  corner  Mar- 
ket and  Baltimore  streets,  was  partly  unroofed,  the  front 
windows  blown  in  and  the  interior  damaged. 

J.  J.  Robbins’  mill,  a four  story  frame  building,  219 
East  Market,  was  unroofed,  the  front  blown  in,  the  sheds 
adjoining  were  demolished  and  the  stack  blown  down. 

S.  L.  Brown  & Co’s  three  story  brick  block,  202-212 
East  Market,  was  unroofed,  the  third  and  part  of  the  second 
story  destroyed  and  the  front  windows  nearly  all  broken. 
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Frank  Barber’s  three  story  brick,  193- 1 95  East  Market, 
was  unroofed  and  the  upper  rear  porches  were  blown  away. 

W.  B.  Bertie’s  three  story  brick,  186  East  Market,  oc- 
cupied as  a wholesale  tin  shop,  was  unroofed  and  the  win- 
dows blown  in. 

DELAWARE  STREET. 

The  three  frame  buildings  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  Ice 
Company,  on  Delaware  street,  near  Jackson,  were  totally 
destroyed.  These  buildings  were  each  37x100  feet  and  28 
feet  high.  A two  story  brick  stable  was  demolished  and 
four  horses  killed.  Four  other  horses  were  injured. 

Above  the  ice  houses  were  three  two  story  frame  dwell- 
ings. The  two  lower  ones  were  moved  northward  off  their 
foundations  and  the  upper  one  was  moved  southward.  All 
three  were  badly  wrecked. 

BOWMAN  STREET. 

Lynn’s  blacksmith  shop,  corner  Bowman  and  Kidder 
streets,  a one  story  frame  building,  was  completely  de- 
molished. 

The  two  story  frame  dwelling,  2 Bowman,  was  unroofed 
and  badly  damaged. 

The  sides  of  the  two  story  frame  building,  4 Bowman, 
were  sprung  and  the  building  otherwise  damaged. 

M.  Ohlson’s  two  story  frame  building,  6 Bowman,  was 
demolished  as  were  also  the  out  buildings. 

The  two  story  frame  dwellings,  8 and  14  Bowman,  were 
unroofed  ; No.  10  was  completely  demolished,  and  No.  12 
was  blown  from  its  foundations  and  badly  damaged. 

KIDDER  STREET. 

Fred.  Zimmerman’s  two  story  frame  dwelling,  corner 
Bowman  and  Kidder  streets,  was  completely  demolished. 

The  two  story  frame  dwelling,  29  Kidder,  was  partially 
unroofed. 
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A two  story  frame  dwelling,  31  Kidder,  was  unroofed 
and  the  side  badly  damaged. 

The  side  of  the  two  story  frame  dwelling,  33  Kidder, 
was  blown  out  and  the  house  badly  damaged. 

Twelve  other  two  story  frame  dwellings  were  partially 
unroofed,  the  windows  broken  and  otherwise  damaged. 

On  the  opposite  corner  from  Zimmerman’s  building,  a 
two  story  frame  dwelling  was  completely  demolished  and 
the  building  adjoining  was  unroofed  and  badly  damaged. 

A two  story  frame  dwelling,  4 Kidder,  was  completely 
wrecked  and  8 Kidder,  was  completely  demolished. 

The  two  story  frame  dwelling,  18  Kidder,  was  blown 
against  22  Kidder,  completely  demolishing  it,  and  over  to 
No.  26.  26  Kidder,  was  completely  demolished  and  No. 

28  was  blown  over  on  the  cellar  walls  of  No.  26  and  de- 
molished. 

Nos.  30,  32  and  36  Kidder,  all  two  story  frame  build- 
ings, were  unroofed  and  the  interior  badly  damaged. 

No.  34  Kidder,  a two  story  frame,  was  blown  off  its 
foundations  and  the  rear  part  wrecked. 

SCOTT  STREET. 

The  D.  & H.  C Co.  round  house,  a one  story  brick 
building,  was  completely  demolished. 

The  two  story  frame  block,  owned  by  the  D.  & H.  C. 
Co.  and  occupied  by  the  McGinley  and  Henaghan  families, 
was  entirely  destroyed  and  Mrs.  McGinley,  her  baby, 
and  her  son  John,  aged  14,  and  Mrs.  Henaghan  were 
killed,  and  Mr.  McGinley,  his  daughter  Mary  and  a 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Henaghan  were  injured. 

The  brick  and  frame  buildings  at  J.  A.  Schmidt’s  brick 
and  stone  yards  were  completely  wrecked. 

The  two  story  frame  building,  79  Scott,  occupied  as  a 
mining  drill  factory  by  Mrs.  E.  J.  White,  was  completely 
demolished,  and  her  two  story  frame  residence,  83  and  85 
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Scott  street,  was  demolished  to  second  floor  and  the  rear 
part  of  the  building  entirely  destroyed.  The  furniture  and 
clothing  in  the  second  story  was  nearly  all  blown  away. 
In  the  front  room  upstairs  a heavy  marble  topped  room 
suit  was  blown  away.  The  only  thing  left  in  the  room 
was  a large  mirror  which  was  uninjured.  An  autograph 
album  belonging  to  Mrs.  White  was  found  in  Moscow, 
miles  away. 

G.  A.  Unbewust’s  two  story  frame  building,  occupied 
as.  a hotel  and  restaurant,  93  and  95  Scott  street,  was  en- 
tirely unroofed  on  the  upper  side  and  the  one  story  frame 
buildings  in  the  rear  were  entirely  demolished. 

The  two  story  frame  dwelling,  109  Scott  street,  was 
moved  off  its  foundations  and  slightly  damaged. 

Mr.  Frey’s  two  story  frame  dwelling,  139  Scott  street, 
was  entirely  demolished.  The  debris  fell  on  the  building 
next  to  it  and  damaged  it  badly. 

The  two  story  frame  residence  of  Wm.  Wilson,  159 
Scott,  was  moved  off  its  foundations,  the  roof  damaged  by 
flying  debris  and  all  the  windows  broken. 

A two  story  frame  dwelling,  161  Scott  street,  was  badly 
damaged  and  a one  story  frame  building  in  the  rear  was 
moved  off  its  foundations  about  four  feet. 

P.  J.  Boyle’s  blacksmith  shop,  a one  story  frame  build- 
ing, was  moved  off  its  foundations  and  a two  story  frame 
stable  and  paint  shop  in  rear  was  entirely  demolished. 

The  two  story  frame  dwelling,  177  Scott,  was  moved 
northward  about  three  feet  and  a two  story  frame  stable  and 
the  out  buildings  in  the  rear  were  entirely  demolished. 

The  two  story  frame  store  and  dwelling,  183  Scott,  was 
partially  unroofed  and  a two  story  frame  stable  in  the  rear 
and  all  out  buildings  were  destroyed. 
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The  roofs  of  six  other  buildings  were  damaged  and  a 
large  number  of  chimneys  were  blown  down  and  windows 
broken. 

On  the  north  side  of  Scott  street  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey  watch  tower  was  unroofed  and  the  windows 
broken;  and  J.  C.  Bright  & Co’s  oil  warehouse,  a one  story 
brick,  was  demolished.  • 

Two  two  story  frame  dwellings  near  Bowman  street, 
were  leveled  to  the  ground. 

A two  story  frame  dwelling,  iio  Scott  street,  was  de- 
molished to  second  floor. 

A two  story  frame  shop  in  rear  of  J.  M.  Brymer’s  hard- 
ware store,  n 6 Scott  street,  was  moved  off  its  foundations 
and  partly  unroofed,  and  a one  story  frame  stable  in  rear 
was  entirely  destroyed. 

The  two  story  frame  store  and  dwelling,  146  Scott 
street,  was  entirely  unroofed,  the  rear  part  damaged  and  a 
two  story  frame  stable  in  rear  was  entirely  destroyed. 

The  two  story  frame  dwelling,  158  Scott  street,  was 
moved  off  its  foundations  and  badly  damaged. 

Fourteen  other  buildings  along  this  side  of  Scott  street, 
were  unroofed  and  badly  damaged,  eight  were  less  seriously 
damaged  and  a large  number  had  the  chimneys  blown 
down  and  the  windows  broken. 

FIVE  POINTS. 

The  First  District  school  building  on  Hillard  street, 
near  Scott,  a two  and  one  half  story  brick,  was  partially  un- 
roofed in  the  rear,  the  windows  and  doors  broken  and  the 
building  otherwise  damaged. 

The  two  story  frame  dwelling,  42  Hillard,  was  blown 
over  against  the  building  above  it  and  badly  damaged. 

A two  story  frame  dwelling,  50  Hillard,  was  entirely 
unroofed,  the  windows  broken  and  the  building  badly 
damaged. 
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Two  other  two  story  frame  dwellings  on  this  street  had 
the  chimneys  blown  down  and  the  windows  broken. 

The  two  story  frame  block,  39-45  -Penn  street,  was  en- 
tirely unroofed  and  the  interior  damaged. 

The  lower  side  of  the  two  story  frame  dwelling,  47 
Penn,  was  badly  damaged,  as  was  also  a one  story  frame 
barn  in  the  rear. 

A two  story  frame  dwelling,  corner  pine  and  Maxwell, 
was  unroofed  and  the  interior  damaged. 

Thos.  Barrett’s  two  story  frame  dwelling,  corner  Pine 
and  Spring,  was  entirely  demolished  and  everything  blown 
away.  Mrs.  Barrett  was  seriously  injured. 

A two  story  frame  dwelling  near  by  on  Spring  street 
was  moved  off  its  foundations. 

The  two  story  frame  dwelling,  134  Spring,  was  entirely 
destroyed  and  a two  story  frame  dwelling,  corner  Spring 
and  Baltimore  Lane  was  blown  over  and  completely  de- 
molished. 

On  the  opposite  corner  two  dwellings  were  moved  off 
their  foundations,  a building  between  them  was  badly  dam- 
aged and  another  dwelling  above  was  completely  de- 
molished. All  were  two  story  frame  buildings. 

L.  C.  Paine  & Co’s  two  story  frame  building  on  Balti- 
more Lane  was  blown  over  and  demolished. 

Across  the  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  tracks  on  Baltimore  Lane, 
a two  story  frame  dwelling  owned  by  the  D.  & H.  C.  Co. 
was  wrecked;  four  other  two  story  frame  dwellings  were 
unroofed,  and  the  trestling  of  the  Red  Ash  breaker,  No.  2% 
was  partially  destroyed. 

Beyond  this  point  the  storm  struck  the  woods  and 
there  spent  itself. 
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In  addition  to  these  damages,  the  telegraph,  telephone 
and  electric  light  companies  suffered  severely. 

The  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Telephone  and  Supply  Com- 
pany strung  about  fifty  miles  of  wire,  set  one  hundred 
poles  and  employed  a force  of  fifty  men  for  ten  days  re- 
pairing damages.  About  five  hundred  telephone  stations 
were  suspended. 

The  Wilkes-Barre  Electric  Light  Company  set  twenty-five 
poles,  strung  about  two  miles  of  wire  and  replaced  fifteen 
street  lamps. 

The  Postal  Telegraph  Company  rebuilt  two  entire  cir- 
cuits of  wires  of  the  messenger  service  call  boxes  and  strung 
about  two  miles  of  wire. 

An  estimate,  made  after  careful  inquiry  among  those 
who  suffered  most  severely,  and  including  the  estimate  of 
the  Relief  Committee  on  the  claims  made  for  relief,  places 
the  damage  in  the  city  at  about  $240,000.  It  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  exact  loss  as  several  parties,  who  suf- 
fered severely,  objected  to  giving  the  amount  of  damages 
sustained  by  them. 

Following  is  a list  of  the  killed  and  seriously  injured: 


KILLED. 


Bergold,  Jacob. 

Fritz,  John. 

Henaghan,  Mrs.  James. 
McGinley,  Mrs.  Eliza  J. 
McGinley,  Baby. 

Olean,  Frank. 

Schmitt,  Eddie. 
Thompson,  Nettie. 


Frantz,  Adam. 
Hannapple,  George. 
Kern,  Joseph. 
McGinley,  John. 
Martin,  Evi. 
Rittenmeyer,  Peter. 
Szobal,  Andrew. 
Vandermark,  Berlin. 
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SERIOUSLY  INJURED. 


Barrett,  Mrs. 

Fulrod,  Frank. 

Housch,  John. 

Long,  John. 

McGinley,  James. 
McNulty,  John. 

Volkrath,  Frank. 
Unknown  employee  of  D. 


Fry,  George. 

Henaghan,  Miss. 

Linn,  Fred. 

McAvoy,  Mrs.  Margaret. 
McGinley,  Mary. 
Newsbigle,  Isaiah. 

Welsh,  Franklin. 

& H.  R.  R.  Co. 


Thirty-five  others  were  slightly  injured. 
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